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THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME “SYRIA” 


JOHN A. TVEDTNES, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


1 HE name “Syria” is, in form, Greek. Several suggestions as to its ultimate 
derivation have been proposed.^ One of the early principal theories held that the 
Akkadian Subartu was the origin of the name “Syria.” The Subari people, mentioned 
in Assyrian texts, have been variously placed in the regions of Mitanni (northern 
Mesopotamia, in the Habur River triangle) or of Arpad in northern Syria (cf. the 
Ugaritic Tbr, designating an ethnic group or nation).^ J. N. Strassmaier read the name 
as 5w-r/, but this has generally been considered an impossible rendering of the 
cuneiform.^ 

Smith's Bible Dictionary^ relates Greek Suria to Sur, Tyre, which is one of the 
principal cities in the region. However, inasmuch as the latter is rendered Tur in 
Greek, it is unlikely that the Greeks would have derived from it a name beginning with 

Ish 

Noldeke believed the name “Syria” to have derived from that of Assyria (a 
neighboring land) by transference.^ There are two principal objections to this proposal 
—one geographic, the other linguistic. J. Tkatsch pointed out that the disparate 
geography of the two regions would indicate separate indigenous origins for the names 
thereof.^ Rosenthal objected to Noldeke’s etymology on the grounds that the long /w/ 
of Akkadian Assur would not have been shortened to short juj in Suria.^ This 
reasoning, however, is not fully supported by the facts. LXX renders Hebrew Mssur as 
Assour, with long juj, but when adding the suffix, shortens the vowel (Assuria), The 
transference of vowel length from one language to another is not a certain matter, as 
the example of Sur-Tur, discussed above, shows. 

For my part, I have considered—and rejected—several other possibilities: (1) the 
biblical Sirydn, as a name for Mt. Hermon, would be geographically suitable for the 
origin of Greek Suria. However, one would then expect that the Greek form would 
have the vowel /// instead of /w/, since both are common to the two languages; (2) an 
inscription of Cyrus (A NET, p. 291) mentions the '‘"Sirara and Lebanese mountains”; 
again, this is geographically tenable; but the Greek does not reflect the second /r/;* 
(3) the place-name Su-ri^‘, occurring in the Nuzi tablets^ is phonologically the closest 


* These have been discussed in F. Rosenthal, Die 
Aramaistische Forschung seit Theodor Ndledekes 
Verdffentlichungen (Leiden, 1964), p. 3, n. 1. 

2 The foremost—though not the first—proponent 
of this idea was Arthur Ungnad, in his Subartu 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1936), pp. Ill ff. 

3 For bibliography on Subartu as the origin of 
“Syria,” see Rosenthal, Aramaistische Forschung. 
I shall have occasion to discuss the Hurrian place- 
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name $u~ri below. 

4 Under “Syria,” p. 669. 

5T. Noldeke in Hermes 5 (1871); 443-68. 

6 T. Tkatsch, Die arab. Ubersetzung der Poetik 
des Aristotles, Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien,vol. 1 (Vienna, 
1928), pp. 43-45. 

2 See Rosenthal, Aramaistische Forschung. 

8 Should we ignore this phonological discrepancy, 
we could also ignore the lack of the / 6/ of Subartu in 
the name “Syria.” 

9 T. J. Meek, Excavations at Nuzi, vol. 3, Old 
Akkadian, Sumerian, and Cappadocian Texts from 
Nuzi (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), index ref. 145 IV 2 
and 155 V 15. 
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to the name Syria. However, it is likely that that town was located in northern 
Mesopotamia and not in Syria. 

It is not unreasonable to think that the name of a region might more properly reflect 
the name of the ethnic group inhabiting that area than any given city to be found 
therein. This would particularly be true if no one city served as capital over an 
extensive land mass. Thus, for example, Syria is denominated ^Ardm in Biblical 
Hebrew, from the principal inhabitants of the Iron Age, the Aramaeans.*® 

In earlier times, Syria had been known by other names. For example, in Egyptian 
texts from the Eighteenth through the Twenty-First Dynasties, it is termed Hrw, which 
has been transliterated by Albright (on the assumption that the peculiar writing of 
such names denotes vowels as well as consonants) as Hu-ru.^^ This name corresponds 
to the cuneiform Hurri^^ (Ugaritic Hry) and the Biblical Horites (Hdrim) who, in the 
Late Bronze era, prior to the Aramaean invasion, controlled some segments of what is 
today called Syria. 

The use of the Egyptian term Huru in contrast with Kus in some texts seems to 
indicate that these names designated, in general terms, Egypt’s northern and southern 
neighbors.*^ It would therefore not be surprising to learn that the Egyptian term for 
the Red Sea, which separated Egypt from the northern lands, was pj-ym n Hrw, 
literally, “the sea of Syria.” (In Wenamon, however, it clearly refers to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which is more logical.) The Egyptian name became, in Bohairic, psAom n- 
sa(i)ri, the Coptic name for the Red Sea.*'* 

The development Hrw -* Sa(i)ri is not totally unexpected, for we have numerous 
other examples of ^ J (in addition to h) in Coptic. And herein lies what is possibly 
the correct derivation of the Greek Suria. It may well have come from the Egyptian 
Hrw at a time when the latter was already pronounced similarly to its Coptic 
conterpart (i.e., *Suri).^^ If this be true, the name “Syria” would then ultimately derive 
from the name of the Hurrians (and the region of Hurri in northwestern Syria in 
particular), through Egyptian to Greek.*^ 

Such an etymology answers to both the phonological development of the Egyptian 
language and to the geography of the region known as Syria. 

*0 Discussed also in Rosenthal, Aramaistische 20 (New Haven, 1941), pp. 2-4. 

Forschung. I3 See ANET, p. 261, n. 6. 

i 1 W. F. Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyp- I4 Jarislav Cerny, Coptic Etymological Dictionary 
tian Syllabic Orthography (New Haven, 1934), p. 54. (Cambridge, 1976), p. 251. 

Note that the El Amarna tablets transliterate the I5 Herodotus is evidently the earliest source for the 
Egyptian pi-Hrw (“the Syrian”) as paii.u) Huru{a). Greek name. 

For a discussion on the phonology of this word, 16 How ironic that we should be led back to the 
see E. A. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian, Annual “Subareans,” as the Hurrians of Mitanni were once 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, vol. termed, following Ungnad. 



